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COFFEE. 





The plant is the coffea Arabica of 
naturalists. Although cultivated upon 
extensive plantations at Java, Ceylon, 
Surinam, Cayenne, the Isles of France 
and Runion (or Bourbon) and _ through- 
out the West Indies, the grains or beans 
are not so highly esteemed by Europe- 
ans as those obtained from plants culti- 
vated in Yemen a province of Arabia, 
and which are almost always exported 
from Mocha one of the sea ports. In- 


deed, although naturalists are acquainted | 


with at least six species of the coffee tree, 
that of Arabia is the only one cultivated. 
It is not more than two centuries since 





this plant, now so celebrated, was entire- | 


ly unknown throughout Europe. It ap- 
pears to have been derived from Upper 
Ethiopia where, according to Bruce, the 
coffee drink was known from time imme- 
morial. When the Portuguese made 
their celebrated voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, they noticed plantations 
of the tree upon the Arabian coast. 
Raynal observes, that the fruitless at- 
tempts of Europeans to make the coffee 
bean germinate led them to suspect, 
that the planters of Arabia and Egypt 
were in the habit of scalding the grains, 
so as to destroy their vitality, and thus 
limit the cultivation. This incorrect 
opinion was first removed by the impor- 
tation of the trees themselves into Bata- 
via, Bourbon and Surinam; for it soon 
appeared that the coffee seeds will not 
germinate when kept out of ground a 
lew weeks after they have become ripe. 

The coffee plant grows to most advan- 
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tage upon mountains, where, in conse- 
gence of the slope, its roots continue 
comparatively dry while the branches 
are frequently watered by gentle show- 
ers. 

The flavor of the bean depends, a 
great deal, upon the luxuriance of the 
tree; ‘thus, it is found that a light, gra- 
velly, or even stony soil (which rather 
stints the growth) is better adapted to 
furnish highly flavored coffee than a 
rich, deep, and damp soil. In the 
last case “the beans, which are large 
and of a dingy green, prove, for 
many years, rank and vapid.” Edwards 
attributes this species of cultivation, so 
general throughout the West Indies, par- 
ticularly at Cuba, to the partiality, which 
is shown in the United States for the 
large green coffee. According to this 
writer, the West India article is made 
inferior to the Mocha, merely to suit the 
North American market. In order to 
show how little difference there actually 
is between the two kinds, he notices the 
experiment of Mr. Miller who raised 
West India plants in English hot-houses 
and thus obtained grains superior to the 
best Mocha that could be procured in 
Great Britain. 

The maximum quantity of pulped and 
dried coffee, furnished by one tree, may 
be stated at from six to eight pounds, 
but a fair average will not exceed one 
and a half pounds ‘Trees, raised from 
young plants, furnish, at the fourth year, 
about seven hundred pounds per acre, 
and one negro is well able to take proper 
care of an acre anda half. The ground 
requires close weeding in order, perhaps, 
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to keep it warm and dry. Although the 
trees are capable of attaining the height 
of sixteen or eighteen feet, the y are top- 
pe d to about four or five for the conve- 
nience of picking : and by this treatment 
send out between thirty-six and forty 
bearing branches. ‘They begin to yield 
fruit the third year but are not in full 
perfection until the fifth, and their age 
may then extend to thirty years. Old 
trees are, however, often cut down c! 
to the ground, in order to give room toa 


Ose 


vigorous shoot; but, in the end, the soil, 
unless renovated, becomes so impoverish- 
ed as to be nearly unfit for further culti- 
vation. The fruit, which is the only 
useful part of the plant, is a pulpy berry, 
resembling a cherry, and contains one or 
two coffee grains. When it assumes a 
blackish red color, and becomes shrivel- 
ed, it is considered sufficiently ripe. At 
this period the Arabians, it issaid, spread 
cloths under the trees aad only collect 


off, by sha- 


those berries, which drop 
King, but, in the West li die s, they are all 
hand picked, and this not unfrequently, 
before they are fully ripe, particularly 
when the negroes are hurried by their 
overseers. Some persons have been of 
opinion that this practice, more tha 
and culture, has given rise to the differ- 
ence in favor of Mocha coffee. ‘The 
berries upon being collected, are, by 
some planters, 
bruised and sun-dried and by others, the 


1 soll 


stove-dried, by some 


most numerous, dried with their pulp on 
them, by exposure to the sun for several 
weeks. By the last process, the pulp 
undergoes the acid fermentation without 
injuring the enclosed grains, and when 
the whole becomes quite dry, it is trans- 
ferred toa mil, like our cyder presses, 
where the husk is crusned and broken 
by the weight of heavy rollers and 
wheels. A fan subsequently 
the greater part of the chaff and the op- 
eration is completed by sieves and haud 


S¢ parates 


picking ; the work, chiefly of old women 
and children. 


| upon this item of domestic luxury, I will 

content myself by briefly observing. 

That the raw coffee should be 
ll grained, free from dirt 


round and sma 
4 ae 1 . I, 1 yd ™ 
and of a Jight color. It should have no 
¥ af 1 . 
appearance ol mouldiness, and be quite 
| 


free from any strong smell. It should 
not be long kept in sacks with other pro- 





visions, as there is no substance more 
apt to obtain strong and disagreeable 
odours from the presence of its neigh- 
bours. Rum injuries it; and Miller 
even goes so far as to state, that a few 
bags of pepper, on board a ship from In- 
dia, upon one occasion, spoiled the whole 
cargo. 

2nd. When the grains are large, flat 
and of a green color, they should be 
kept on hand, in a dry situation, a long 
Every West India 


although, his in- 


time before use. 
planter knows this fact, 
terest too often induces him to send the 
article to market before it is old and dry 
enough. 

3d. Roasting coffee is by far the 
most difficult operation of the house- 
keeper ; when carried far enough, an aro- 
_— oil; formed by the heat and forces 
itself out upon the surface of the grains, 
giving them a glossy appearance and an 
odour which is considered their per- 
fection; yet too litde roasting prevents 
the aroma from appearing and too much 
completely volatilizes it, leaving nothing 
but a flat, bitter, taste. The heat 
should be strong and the operation short- 
ened as much as poss sible, without burn- 
ing the grains. The roaster should be 
close or well covered all the time, and, 
in order to improve the looks and flavor, 
a smal] piece of butter may be added 
to the coffee, while parching. 

4. When thus prepared, coffee may 
be preserved for use in large quantities, 
without losing much of its — SS, 
provided the vessels, containing , be 
kept well covered. 

An infusion of coffee is better than 
a decoction, simply because the heat, in 





It may appear use less trouble to no- 
tice the infusion prepared from the cof- 
fee berries but the outline would be in- 


complete without something being said 


the last case, being stronger and more 
lasting drives off more of the aromatic 
oil. It is be tter, therefore, to grind the 
coffee very fine, and then to expose it- 
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by means of a bag or straine ef to the ac- 
tion of boiling water than to boil it for 
any length of time. Heat, ane un- 
avoidable, injures the flavour, and the 
best coffee, | remember to have tasted, 
was made by exposing the powder to a 
pressure of cold water ; a teas spoonful ¢ 
this extract, thrown into a cup of hot 
water was sufficient. It is not a bad 
method to allow the ground coffee to lie 
in cold water between meals, and then 
to prepare it by adding hot water. Just 
in proportion to the continuance of heat 
in this and the last operation, the fra- 
erance disappears, and is replaced by a 
strong bitter taste which, according to 
the experiments of 
upon the presence of 
that in tan back.) 


Chenevix, depends 
tannin (resembling 


Roasting, besides 


forming this bitter substance, deprives 
the coffee of its nutritious qu iti S. 
Strong coffee, by itself, may do very 


well as a medicine for the cure of asthma 


&c. ; 


very 





prelerred whe 


and Inav even be 






yood by many 


is the only adjuvi int upon which we may 


y persons, but cream 
rely to render indifferent and < specially 
bitter coffee, mild and palatable. itl 


these remarks I shall pass to 


at 
< 


notice par- 
ticulars of a different character. 

Coffee as a beverage has actually be- 
come one of the neces — of life, in 
warm climates. Its s 
render it grateful to the 
mach, and we, accordingly 


imulating effects 
debilitated sto- 
y, find it taken, 
after meals, or upon waking in the morn- 
ing. The 
not unfrequently, promote its invigorati 


Italians, and even French, 


oO 


effects by the addition of cordials or 
brandy. But among the Turks and 
Arabians the practice is even more in- 
dispensable, for this article answers to a 
ere at extent, as an antidote to the nar- 
cotic effects of opium. In the east, 
coffee is cons stantly exposed for sale in 
all the streets and at all times. Although 
the use of this drink is no where men- 
tioned in the eastern tales Arabian 
night’s entertainments, coffee houses seem 
first to have been established at Persia 
and were soon so much frequented as to 
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Syria and Egypt, deus the aidilie of 
the fifteenth century, and reached Con- 
stantinople in 1554. It is, indeed, re- 
markable, with what celerity such estab- 
lishments extended through the East, and 
we can only find a probable cause for 
state of society which ren- 
al intercourse devoid of attrac- 
1e jealousy of the men and the 
of the women and by 
such as the use of opium, 
which enfeeble the mind. There seems 
to be so imperious a necessity for this 
beverage, that, at one sam in Constan- 
re almost wholly 
deserted for the coffee leis s; and when, 
through motives of policy, religious in- 
en resorted to, seditions 
rming character arose. 


ders gene 
tion by tl 
strict 
practices, 


1 ° 
seciusion 


tinople, the Mosques we 


terference had be 














become notorious for riot aud debauche- 
ry. They gradually extended through 


The Dervises, fearing this neglect, de- 


} claim d against the use of coffee, from 
ij the Alcoran, which declares that coal is 
| not of the number of things created by 
| Ged for food ; and forewarned the peo- 
| ple that the | wophet forbade it as a strong 
lor in siden drink. Amureth 3rd. 
even went so far as to order all the cof- 
fee house shut. But these efforts 


sto ve 


ae ; 
were in vain. Coflee was drunk openly 

— } 1 ° rs 
| and to a greater extent than before; so 


that the succeeding Emperor was com- 
that roasted coffee 
Mahomet had no 
Similar atttempts 


suppression in Egypt were follow- 


pelled to announce 

was not coal and that 
objection to its use. 
at its 
vy very alarming revolts. 

The introduction of coffee among the 
French, may be dated at about 1672 
at which period a coffee house was estab- 
lished at Paris by an Armenian. 

In 1650 a Jew opened a coffee house 
at Oxford which is porliaps the earliest 
period of such an establishment in En- 
gland. 

Effects of coffee.—It is not my wish to 
mention all the various opinions upon this 
subject but merely to notice the effects of 
excess. Coffee has been styled an in- 
tellectual drink and seems, long, to have 
been the favorite of scientific and literary 
persons, yet when first introduced into 
Europe, it was abused and strenuously 
opposed even by the medical faculty. 
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Fontanelle’s physician proscribed it as | ceedingly well, according to tl 


deleterious, but the poet very cogently 
reminded him, that twenty-four years 
had already passed since he first took the 
poison; and, as if to throw stronger cen- 
sure upon the the presumption of the 
doctors, Fate permitted this celebrated 
man to outlive a century. In 1708, 
much about the same period as the 
foregoing, a barber, named Farr, was in 


England, presented by the Inquest of 


St. Dunstan’s in the west “for making 
and selling a sort of liquor, called coffee, 
to the great nuisance and prejudice of the 
neighbourhood.” But, like tea and other 
slow poisons, coffee still recommended 
itself to the palate. It appears, unques- 
tionably, to be a stimulating drink, par- 
ticularly when taken strong and without 
milk or cream. For this reason proba- 
bly, Sir John Pringle considered it as 
the “ best abater of the paroxysms of the 
periodic asthma” that he had ever seen. 
The effects are lasting and very obvious 
upon persons of a nervous temperament. 
When unaccustomed to its use, “ they 
often lose sleep entirely or derive but lit- 
tle benefit from what remains. It often, 
also, occasions watchfulness and tremors 
and its effects have even extended to 
cramps, anxiety, and difficulty of breath- 
ing. When taken in exces, it is said to 
augment the rapidity of the vital opera- 
tions, without adding to their durability ; 
in short, it may then be regarded as a 
stimulus without affording nourishment. 
Substitutes for coffee-—Numerous ar- 
ticles have been recommended to the 
public for this purpose ; but it must be 
confessed that they require a large sea- 
soning of the imagination. All the world 
has tasted, a puff at least of Hunt’s patent 
coffee. About fifty years ago a decep- 
tion was practised upon the Parisians by 
mixing ground and roasted acorns with 
the genuine coffee powder. Fashion led 
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1€ Opinion 
who has used them for 
twelve years. Itis also stated that in that 
part of Holland, bordering upon Germa- 
ny these seeds have been substituted for 
coffee many years. In other parts of 
the Netherlands the coffee is mixed with 


of a person 


| wild succory root, and so general is the 





the way and the individual, who hit upon | 


the lucky thought, is reported to have re- 
alized a fortune. Endeavours have often 
been, since, made in France to discover 
a substitute for foreign coffee. M. Pajot 
Descharmes states that the seeds of the 
forest broom answers this purpose ex- 





| potatoes, peas, beans, burdock, barley 


practice, that this root has actually become 
an article of export from Liege. 'To the 
same part of the world we must attribute 
the sin of substituting and cultivating, for 
the purpose, certain beans or lupines. 
In this country, rye is extensively used, 
and, by some judges, has been pronoun- 
ced equal to the imported coffee. Grape 
seeds, yellow water flag seeds, yellow 
’ 
sun flower seeds, beach nuts, almonds, 
salsify root &c. have stood forth as pre- 
tenders. 

The curious may try them all, but they 
will be found far inferior to the genuine 
article. 


N 
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FURNESS ABBEY. 





PALEY COLLYER. 





Zepter brechen, waffen rosten, der Arm der 
Helden verweset: 
MvELLER. 


wasin den Geist gelegt is, ist 


ewig. —J. V. 


The sceptre and the throne may fade, 
The rust corrode the coat of mail, 
The hero’s arm be lowly laid, 
What’s in the spirit must prevail. 





“ Thou’st done an evil deed— 
For sin is of the soul, and thine is tainted.” 
Martvrin’s Bertram 





Not far from Ulverston, the capital and 
chief port of Furness, in Lancashire, and 
near the antient town of Daletown or 
Dalton are situated the venerable and ma- 
jestic ruins of Furness Abbey. The wind- 


| ings of a narrow glen, whose sides are co- 


| vered with groves of old oak and chesnut, 
| completely screen these interesting remains 


‘of antiquity till the traveller approaches 


them : but, at a sudden bend of the road, the 














abbey bursts full upon the view, occupy ing 
a space of such magnitude as nearly to fill 
up the breadth of the olen ; and built of a 
pale red stone, dug from the neighbouring 
rocks, now changed, however, by time and 
weather to a tint of dusky brown. The 
principal parts of the building, that have 
survived the wreck of time, are the north- 
ern gate of the abbey, a beautiful Gothic 
arch; the great northern window, and a 
part of the eastern choir, along with nume- 
rous shattered arches and long stately 
walls. 

Immediately within the gate, a small, un- 
inhabited manor house of more modern 
date, with its stables and other offices, 
breaks discordantly on the lonely grandeur 
of the scene: but excepting this, the cha- 
racter of the deserted ruin is scrupulously 
preserved within the inclosure: no spade 
has levelled the inequalities, produced by 
the fall of fragments from the walls; and 
the fern and the brushwood have been per- 
mitted to riot without molestation. 

The abbey of Furness was founded by 
King Stephen, when earl of Mortaign and 
sulloign, in the year 1127, and was en- 
dowed with immense resources. It had 
most extensive possessions in Lancashire 
and Cumberland, and even in the Isle of 
Man; and seems to have been only infe- 
rior in riches to Fountains Abbey in York- 
shire. 

Nor are these the only remains of anti- 
quity in this romantic neighbourhood : for, 
on a rocky mount, immediately above Dal- 
ton, are the extensive ruins of a castle 
which commands the subjacent valley. A 
tower, in which the abbot of Furness held 
his secular court, is all that now remains 
entire of the castle; the chamber in which 
this court was originally held having been 
subsequently converted into a gaol for 
debtors and employed as such until a re- 
cent period. 

The church yard of Dalton, seated at an 
equal distance between Furness abbey and 
the castle, with the castle itself, is suppos- 
ed to have been included within the limits 
of a Castellum, built by Agricola; of the 
fossa of which there are still some faint 
vestiges. 

The church of Dalton is a handsome, 
Gothic structure, with a valuable rectory 
attached to it. The parsonage house is on 
the same hill at a short distance from the 
church, and has an extensive view of the 
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valleys, which branch out in different direc- 
tions and especially of that in which the 
abbey of Furness is situated. 

Not many years ago, the incumbent of 
this comfortable benefice was the Reverend 
Mr. Collyer. This excellent divine had 
been educated at Cambridge, where he had 
obtained the highest honors; and was a 
fellow of St. John’s college. At the age 
of 24, he became deeply enamoured with a 
young lady whom he met accidentally at 
the house of Dr. Fawkes—the master of 
his collere—and to whom he was subse- 
quently united. He was, consequently, 
compelled to relinquish his fellowship, 
took orders, and the living of Dalton hav- 
ing become vacant soon afterwards, it was 
conferred upon him. 

In this delightful neighbourhood he liv- 
ed, in the enjoyment of the most heartfelt 
felicity ; engaged daily in acts of piety and 
benevolence ; extending towards the needy 
that charity, 

‘Which blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” 

and honoured and beloved by all that 

knew him. 

A large portion of his time was occupied 
in the education of his twosons, the young- 
er of whom he had named Paley and the 
older Tillotson, from the learned divines 
with whose principles and purity he was 
highly enamoured. 

From their earliest childhood, the two 
boys exhibited themselves in striking con- 
trast. ‘Tillotson, the elder, along with the 
talents of the father possessed all the virtues 
and accomplishments of each parent : 
whilst a degree of moral obliquity was early 
perceptible in Paley, which wrung the 
heart of the parents with the severest an- 
guish. 

As the faculties, of the two boys be- 
came developed this discrepancy was more 
and more apparent: whilst the conduct 
of the one was, frank, open and unreserv- 
ed—his fine blue eyes and expressive 
countenance exhibiting the breathings of his 
inmost heart; the other was artful and de- 
ceptive ; and even fearful, it seemed, to meet 
the gaze of his parent; his dark, down- 
cast eye and his comparatively contracted 
features announcing that his mind was far 
differently and much less happily consti- 
tuted than that of his older brother. There 
was, moreover, a propensity to secrete 
whatever fell in his way: and, especially 
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would he delight in depriving Tillotson of 
his childish toys and appropriating them, 
clandestinely, to his own amusement : still, 
it seemed as if the propensity to deprive 
was much stronger than that to annoy. 
The affectionate parents saw, with me- 
lancholy forebodings, this untoward dispo- 
sition in their child ; and whilst Paley was 
still young, every endeavour was mad. to 
instil correct principles into his mind, but 
in vain: admonition, coercion, and punis! 
ment were had recourse to: but althoug 
the evil was somewhat repressed it still ex- 
isted, and was exerted. wherever 2 favour 
able opportunity presented itself. For a 
time, Mr. Collyer determined to conduct 
his education at home, in order that every 
: 


1 





religious and moral culture micht be em- 
ployed to counteract | furtive tendencs 

and whilst Tillotson was sent to Eton and 
was obtaining the highest honors at that 
justly celebrated institution, the eye of the 
anxious father was carefully turned to Pa- 
ley ; a weil directed liberality supplied his 
proper wants, and the truths of the sacred 
volume were constantly impressed, in the 


most forcible manner, on his 


a tor eradi- 


whilst the euthors, best adapte 


cating or, at all events, keeping dormant hi 





unfortunate tendency, were selected for his 
perusal and instruction. 

All these efforts were, alas! unsuccess- 
ful. When Paley had attained the age of 
sixteen, he accompanied his mother to the 
town of Ulverstone, to make purchases fo. 
the use of her establishment; and imme- 
diately after leaving the shop of a jeweller, 
and, when ascendinet he steps of the car- 
riage, the tradesman respectfully informed 
her, that her son had taken a valuable 
watch from the counter; that he had seen 
him do this, but expecting he would again 
deposit it in the place whence he had re- 


moved it, he had not informed her until he 
found they were about to depart. The 
agonies of the parent on hearing such 
a charge, may be imagined, aware, as she 
must have been, that it was, in all proba- 
bility, but too well founded: it was, in- 
deed, instantly confirmed by the youth, 





who, with but trifling emotion, drew the 
watch from his pocket, and returned it into 
the hands of the jeweller. 

Although the disposition of Paley was 
no sccret. it had never been so unequivo- 
cally exhibited to the world, as on this oc- 
casion. With the garrulity which is pro- 





| 








verbial in country villages, it was propa- 
gated with the rapidity of lightning; and 
not a few surmised, and uncharitably as- 
serted. that there must have been some 
creat error in the education of a youth, 
who would commit theft in so barefaced 
a manner; and, often, was the sacred vo- 
lume quoted against Mr. Collyer :-—* Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart there- 
from :”? as well as the trite maxims of nu- 
merous profane writers : without, in their 
ignorance, considering, that, although edu- 
cation may have the power, in almost all 
cases, to form the character ef the indivi- 





dual, there are exceptions to this rule; 
ond that some natures are so stubborn as to 
be scarcely even modified by it ;—and that 
as there are innumerable varieties, in the 
external form of man so are their corres- 
ponding shades in his mental constitution, 
which will frequently exhibit themselves in 
strong relief, notwithstanding every eflort 
to the contra 





se of stealth, prove d to Mr. 
Collyer, that all his ardent exertions had 
levoid of success : he was, conse- 
quently, induced to adopt a new course, 
and to try what would be the effect of send- 
ing his son to a public institution ; where 
feclings of pride inight prevent him from in- 
duloing a propensity, which could not fail 
to entail upon him expulsion and disgrace. 
lor a time, the change appeared to be 
beneficial, but it was not long ere he was 
detected in several petty attempts to pur- 
loin; anda room-mate having lost some 
money, suspicion fell upon Paley Collyer. 
His ectlects were, consequently, searched, 
when the money was discovered, secreted 
beneath a false bottom to his trunk, along 
with numerous other articles that had been 
Disgrace and expulsion necessa- 
rily followed, and the mortified parents saw 


missing. 


their son returned to them, as a reprobate 


| and outcast from society. 


\ few months before this, Tillotson had 
turned from Eton full of honors and ac- 
quirements; so that the mortification of 
these excellent parents could be in some 
measure relieved by contemplating his 
virtues, although, they were, perhaps, cor- 
respondently depressed on regarding the 
opposite picture. 

A short time prior to these events Mr. 
Collyer had heard of the death of the wife 
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of an intimate college friend, who had left 
behind her an only danghter. 

Christabel Coniston was, at the period of 
her bereavement, about fifteen years of age : 


tf 4] ! 
language of the Poet: 


bal 


The bloom of op’ning flowers, unsullied beauty, 
Sofiness and sweetest innocence she wor 
And look’d se nature in the world’s 

rin 


xample of the beau 
ly be 


- 
{ more complete e 
: a 1] . " | 
ideal of Schiller, coul 


with a mind capable of t 


d, indeed, scarce 
found :” ie inost 


extensive cultivation, she was at the s 


me 


time full of feminine softness ; and endow- 





ed with feelings of the utmost tenderness 
and the acutest sensibil v con- 
sidered to resemble, \ 
geceas “| mothe Bs this LTi¢ - 
dered the distress of the fathe I] re 
ronizing, Whenever he cast his « ! 
her. Mr. Collyer was aware of this fact 
and immedi itely wrote to his old fri l to 
desire him to permit Christabel to visit 
them at Dalton; hoping, th t thus the af- 
fliction of the father might be mitigated 
and, that in the society of Mr. Collyer’s fa- 


‘ Siae 
mily, the young lady might be prevented 


from consta 


loss she had sustained. 


Similar in their intellectual and moral 
qualities it could scarcely be otherwise 
than that Tillotson Collyer and Christabel 
Coniston should soon feel deeply interest- 


The benevolent heart of 





Tillotson burned with anxiety to soothe, in 


any manner, the distress of the daughter of 
his father’s friend; suffering under a de- 
privation as afflicting as any which can 
befal us ; and this amiable and syimpathiz- 
ing feeling soon became converted into 
one of a more tender character. The 


attachment was evidently mutual :—wher 
separated, anxiety was depicted in the coun- 
tenances of both; and the meeting after 
separation, oh! how pleasing ! 
~Al = we wiil ] : 





inming moments wip’d way 


Christabel’s mind was of a romantic cast ; 


utly brooding over the severe | 
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| 
| 


: ieee Saree : 
she, consequently, found, in the vicinity of | 


the Rectory, unusual opportunities for in- 


dulyence. The ruined battlements—the 


Schoenercs find ich nichts, wie lang’ ich wae- 


hie. 
Als in de r schoenen Ferm dic schoene Seele. 


‘Vy - . 
Where’er I turn, I nought can fairer find; 


han in a lovely form. a lovely mind 


; circum 


scene of many a fearful contest in days 
“when they were young and proud”—and 
the ruined abbey—where, of old, monastic 
splendor and solemnity reigned, in striking 
with the poverty and vassalage 
without—were cherished objects with her ; 
and « woul he, in the quiet moon- 
light, wander to the dilapidated abbey ; 


contrast 


ften d sl 
solemnity, and amidst 
iry mouldered walls,” 
to hold communion, as it were, with an- 
riod ; to transport the imagination 
back to times when all was life and ani- 
ition; but now, alas! how changed! 
» reflexions harmonized well with re- 


there, enveloped in 
& hue heaps of ho: 





Py 
other pe 


cent occurrence and caused her thoughts 
» revert to the melancholy deprivation she 
h ' GA DETI H i. 

When Paley Collyer returned, it was 
not lone before he discovered the mutual 
ittachment between his brother and Miss 
Coniston Nor did his feelings of frater- 
nal affection prevent this discovery from 
instantly exciting a hope of obtaining her 


to himself, and from using every effort to 


earry his desires into execution. 

His first attempts were made, by bribing 
her attendant to breathe into her ear insin- 
nations against the character of Tillotson ; 
and corresponding eulogiums on that of 
Paley, who, she affirmed had been basely 
| attempts were fruit- 


lered; but these 
whilst the marked attentions of Pa- 


slant 
less 5 Ihe 
‘casions, were acknowledged 


but by indications of no 


Vy. on all Or 
vith politen 
feeling. \nonymous letters, con- 
taining similar slanders, were sent to_ her, 
through the instrumentality of Paley, but 
the 


His ene 


other 


Hew harmless. 

leavours were now directed into 
another Having learned that 
Christabel was in the habit of visiting the 


shafts 





channel. 


ruined abbey, in the still moonlight; and 
being aware of the ardent attachment and 


obedience, which she had ever exhibited to 
her mother, whom she so closely resembled, 
he determined to take advantage of those 
for the furtherance of his 


stances 
designs. 

One clear and frosty evening, in the 
month of February, Christabel, accompa- 
nied by her lapdog, visited her favorite 
place of retirement. The stars shone forth 
with unusual brilliancy ; and the tranquili- 
ty of the scene, with the solemn objects 
around, elevated her mind to the contem- 
plating of nature’s God, in whose presence 
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she pictured her beloved mother, enjoying 
every celestial happiness, and looking 
down from that region of beatitude, with 
affectionate smiles, on the child of her 
bosom. 

In solemn musing, her eyes were fixed 
on the ruins of the large Gothic window, 
whose massy structure had enabled it to 
withstand the shocks of time. Suddenly 
she perceived a small spark of fire in the 
distance, which gradually advanced nearer; 
at first she imagined this to bea light, borne 
by some one approaching, and was about 
to retreat precipitately ; but it rapidly ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, becoming 
more and more expanded, until it entered 
the ruined inclosure and shone in undefi- 
nable splendour around her. In the midst 
of this unusual refulgence, what was Chris- 
tabel’s horror to observe the figure of her 
sainted mother, with her eyes benignantly 
regarding her; her face pale, and having a 


pensive cast. The dog, at the sight of 


this apparition, retreated whining and 
trembling behind Christabel, whilst she 
sank on her knees, every fibre being on 
the rack, with her eyes earnestly riveted 
on the mysterious appearance, and offered 
up her silent prayers to implore the pro- 
tection of heaven. 

She had only time to observe the graci- 
ous smile on the countenance of her parent 
converted into a more solemn expression ; 
her arm raised in the attitude of command- 
ing attention ; and to hear the words, “ be- 
ware of Tillotson Collyer!” pronounced in 
a hollow, sepulchral voice and followed by 
a loud explosion not far from her; when 
she sank on the ground deprived of sensa- 
ton. 

The noise of the explosion, and the sud- 
den and vivid light from the old abbey at- 
tracted the attention of Tillotson Collyer, 
who had been walking out to enjoy the 
fresh air of the evening. He hastened to 


the spot and on entering the precincts of 


the abbey observed his Christabel pros- 
trate on a grassy bank, and apparently 
dead ; he immediately exerted every effort 
to rouse her ; and, after a time succeeded 
in restoring her to apparent consciousness, 
but her eye remained fixed, and her limbs 
trembled like the aspen; whilst every in- 
stant a sigh of the most intense anguish 
escaped her; her lips appeared to move and 
a groan—a bitter groan—exhibited the dis- 
tress within. ‘Tillotson now deposited his 
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charge on the grassy bank and hastened to 
a spring, situated outside the walls and 
near the large Gothic window, to procure 
water: on proceeding thither his steps 
were arrested by a deep groan, and on look- 
ing carefully among the brushwood and 
fern, he was horror struck on observing his 
brother Paley on the ground, severely 
wounded ; and groaning from the pain un- 
der which he was labouring. 

Tiloltson had, now, little doubt, that 
Christabel’s condition had been brought 
about by some agency of this singular 
youth. The glen resounded with the 
voice of Tillotson calling loudly for assis- 
tance; and it was not long before lights 
were observed and voices heard approach- 
ing; the people of a neighbotiring farm 
having hastened in the direction, whence 
the sound proceeded. 

On returning to Christabel and _ sprink- 
ling water over her face, she gradually re- 
vived and appeared, evidently, desirous to 
unburthen lier feelings to him, but she was 
so much agitated, that, great as was Tillot- 
son’s anxiety, he begged her to desist until 
her nerves were more composed ; except 
for his support, indeed, she would several 
times have sunk to the ground. 

By this time the neighbouring farmers 
had arrived, with looks exhibiting the most 
intense surprise. Tillotson requested that 
they would take charge of Christabel, 
whilst he, with some of the party, proceed- 
ed to aid the wounded yoyth. On exam- 
ining-him it was found, that he was suffer 
ing from an explosion of gun-powder, 
which had deprived him of sight and se- 
verely burnt his face and head. To the 
inquiries of Tillotson, into the nature of 
the accident, he was sullen and silent and 
would afford no explanation whatever; a 
clue to this was, however, soon afforded ; 
for, around him, lay the fragment of a 
phantasmagoria, in which there was a 
likeness of Christabel, having the appear- 
ance of a spectre rather than of one form- 
ed of flesh and blood, The whole mystery 
was now unravelled; and it was evident 
that, by means of the phantasmagoria, Pa- 
ley had been endeavouring to act upon the 
feelings of Christabel for some similar pur- 
pose. He was carried on a temporary lit- 
ter to the parsonage, whilst Paley com- 
municated the discovery he had made to 
Christabel, who was extremely relieved by 
the information and was satisfied that the 
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whole affair had been an artificial illusion ; 
still the effects upon her flexible nerves 
were not to be got rid of at once; a car- 
riage was procured from the rectory, and 
she was conveyed home, more dead than 
alive; but, after having been left, for some 
time, undisturbed, her agitation was dis- 
pelled ; and after a good night’s rest, she 
was completely restored. 

The agitation, into which Mr. and Mrs. 
Collyer were thrown by this circumstance, 
may readily be conceived: fully satisfied 
were they that their unfortunate son had 
been the cause of all. Still they waited 
with anxiety for the denouement ; and 
this, Christabel, on the following morning, 
was sufficienly recovered to afford them. 

“ Unhappy boy !” exclaimed Mr. Collyer, 
after she had concluded, “ his evil destiny 
still attends him.”’ 

It was now obvious to Mr. Collyer, that 
all the measures he had hitherto adopted 
were insufficient to reclaim Paley ; still he 
was in hopes, that the injury he had 
sustained, in the last act of the drama, 
might have some effect in deterring him 
from similar undertakings in future; but 
he could have litile expectation, from his 
too unequivocal experience, that he would 
ever be thoroughly reformed. 

The only course, that seemed to be left, 
was to purchase him a commission, in the 
army, then about to proceed to the Spa- 
nish peninsula, and to trust to some favor- 
able change in his conduct being proda- 
ced, by the strict feelings of honor, which 
are generally made to regulate the beha- 
viour of the officers towards each other. 
Accordingly, as soon as the wounds of 
his face, which were not of great extent, 
were healed, Mr. Collyer obtained a com- 
mission for him; and, in less than two 
months afterwards, Paley was an ensign in 
the 23d. regiment of foot, and within the 
lines at Torresvedras, where he arrived, 
immediately before the Convention of 
Cintra. 

For a length of time his conduct was 
exemplary ; and his attention to his duty, 
and polite, though reserved, behaviour 
gained him the esteem of his brother offi- 
cers. With one of these an ensign Cuth- 
bertson, he was on terms of considerable 
intimacy ; yet it was towards this gentle- 
man, that he acted in a manner, that 
brought his eventful life to a disgraceful 
termination. 





The regiment, to which they mutually 
belonged, was ordered to Lisbon; and 
here Paley incurred expenses, which his 
pay and the moderate allowance, afforded 
him by his parent, were insufficient to de- 
fray. lis creditors became clamorous; 
and Paley knowing that ensign Cuthbert- 
son, had recently received a remittance 
from England, formed the horrid resolution 
of entering the house of his friend, as a 
midnight robber. The habits of intimacy, 
that had existed between them, rendered 
every part of Mr. Cuthbertson’s lodgings 
well known to him. He even knew the 
very drawer in his sitting room where the 
money was deposited. Accordingly, one 
night, by means of a false key, he entered 
the house ; and groped his way up stairs, 
but, falling over a box which was in the 
passage, the servant of Mr. Cuthbertson was 
disturbed by the noise, and hastened into 
the passage, where his eye fell upon the 
intruder. He instantly gave the alarm; 
but, at the same moment, received a pistol 
shot in the abdomen. 

Collyer immediately retreated down 
stairs and gained his own lodgings, unmo- 
lested. j 

The servant’s wound was not instant- 
ly fatal. H{e lived long enough to de- 
pose that his murderer was Ensign Collyer 
—the bosom friend of his master. 

Applications were accordingly made to 
the police, and Paley was arrested. The 
evidence of the servant was read before 
the Alcaide, and Paley made no attempts 
to controvert it. At the day of trial he 
made a full and fair confession; was 
found guilty, and, according to the laws of 
the country, sentenced to be hanged and 
quartered, which sentence was carried in- 
to effect, on the following day. 

Thus terminated the chequered history 
of one, whose vicious tendencies the, ap- 
parently, best directed education had failed 
to correct. Even in this case, however, it 
is probable that some line of treatment 
might have been effectual ; but no accurate 
indications, ever presented themselves, to 
enable the parents to pursue it. Fortu- 
nately, for the happiness of society such 
cases are rare. . 

The news of the ignominious death of 
their depraved child, reached the rectory 
of Dalton, soon after the marriage of Til- 
lotson with Christabel Coniston; at a 
time, when all was joy and festivity there ; 
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and although the agonized parent could 


scarcely avoid considering the death of 


his child as a fortunate cireumstance—as a 
merciful dispensation ; yet, that he should 
merit and die the death of the atrocious 
murderer, wrung his heart with the most 
poignant grief. Never after this period 
was the same smile seen to illumine his 
once handsome and benevolent counten- 
ance; corroding care was impressed on 
every feature; and was evidently making 
deep inroads on his consuming frame: 
in the course of twelve months from the 
death of his son, he died the most severe 
of all deaths—the death of the broken 
hearted. 

After this, the living of Dalton passed 
into other hands: Tillotson 
orders and was appointe |, by his college, 
toa living ina distant part of the king- 
dom; and the story of the Collyers now 
forms part only of the traditionary history 
of Furness. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THE FREE RADE ADVOCATE. 


“ This is the rieht fencing erace, my | rd, tup 


The editor of the above named journal 
has done the author of the essays on “ Ma- 
nufactures in Virginia” the honor again to 
notice him for differing from the doc- 
trines of Adam Sinith, and the yet greater 
honor of forbearing to notice the argu 
ments by which that difference was sought 
to be justified. The author cannot but be 
flattered by such forbearance, as he must 
that “ advocate” 


suppose so zealous an 


would not have failed, in his four pages of 


“ remarks.” to have answered those argu- 
ments, if any answer had occurred to him; 
and he is compelled to infer that the editor, 
like the “ casual reader” he speaks of, has 
found the doctrines in the essays 
geniously insinuated” (as he is pleased to 
say, that he cannot “ detect their fallacy.” 

The editor seems to complain that the 
writer of the essays has not, like Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Niles, 


“so in- 


maintained, “that it is 


cheaper for a nation to raise within itself 


all the means of subsistence, even though 
they should cost more than they could be 
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| imported for, “because,” as he sensibly 
remarks, he * should then know how to 
combat the theory.’ This is very vexa- 
tious to be sure, but he should have thought 


in a situation to encounter it, and one 
would have supposed he had learnt by this 
time how much easier it isto gct into such 
a predicament than to get out of it. Here- 
after, it will be better for him to confine his 
attacks to Messrs. Carey and Niles, if, in- 
deed, they are capable of advancing the 
absurd propositions imputed to them. 

But the editor, unable to “ detect the 
fallacy” of the arguments used in the es- 
says, yet believing that, in his character of 
* advocate,” 


he is bound to prefer free 


¢ 


trade to truth, endeavours to supply the 
place of logic by calling the writer a re- 
strictionist, and by insisting that he 
takes the character of his own doctrines. 

| \fter the writer of the essays had ex- 
| plicitly stated how far he had agreed with 
Adam Smith. and wherein he felt himself 
compelled to differ from him, and that he 
did not differ from bim more than Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Madison, Alexander Hamilton, 
and Professor Cooper had done, the editor 
of the Advocate must see, if he can sce 
any thing, that the question whether he be- 


- : i 
longed to one class of political economists 


tis- 


or another, is a mere verbal dispute—a 
dispute in which the author of the essays 
cannot engage, and which the editor of the 
Advocate muy settle as he pleases. He 





seems, indeed, to be aware, that names and 


epithets are potent weapons of controversy 
} with the multitude, but with his usual in- 
felicity, he forgets that a majority of the 
nation are on the same side as that with 
which he gratuitously ranks the writer of 
the essays, who, if he had consulted po- 
pularity alone, would have felt no  solici- 
tude to correct the misrepresentation. 
That writer, limiting his views to the po- 
licy of Virginia, was honestly engaged in 
the investigation of a subject in which just 
theory is as difficult of attainment as it is 
important in its practical results; and in 
which he believed that both the great par- 
ties which divide these stares, (as always 
has been, and always will be with parties, 
in a state of excitement) pushed their re- 
spective tenets too far. He thought that 
the supporters of the tariff were wrong in 
supposing there was any advantage in ma- 
nufacturing an article at home, rather than 





of the ditliculty, before he placed himself 




















purchasing it on better terms abroad; and 
that government is not justified in interfer- 
ing in behalf of any manufacture, (except 
in the cases mentioned by Adam Smith) 
unless it had satisfactory evidence that such 
manufacture could eventually be made 
cheaper in consequence of such interposi- 
tion. 

He thought, on the other hand, that the 
over zealous supporters of free trade, 
though more nearly right, were mistaken 
in supposing that, because individuals in 
general, see their true interests, and steadi- 
ly pursue them, government can, in no in- 
stance, give a salutary aid to their efforts. 
One of these opinions is known to prevail 
in the Northern and Middle states. the 
other, in the Southern. He considered 
both to be injurious to the national pros- 
perity ; andas he wrote for a Sonthern state 
his arguments were more especially direct- 
ed against the error which there prevailed. 
Had his speculations been intended for the 
states north of us, they would have aimed 
to show the pernicious effects of the pre- 
sent tariff. But in doing this, he should 
have thought it was not more due to can- 
dor than necessary to the success of his 
labours, to admit those exceptions to the 
rule of free trade which he has already de- 
fended. He believes that it is partly owing 
to the undiscriininatine zeal of the soi-di- 
of free trade, in mixing 
up untenable positions with sound princi- 
ples, that the doctrines of Smith and Say 
have lost ground in the United States, and 


sant defenders 


that, like many a good cause before, they 
have suffered from bad “advocates,”’ as 
well as from active adversaries. 

After making every allowance for local 
and peculiar interests, he thinks we should 


not have seen the supporters of the tariff 


policy making so many new converts, and 
every year adding to their strength, if the 
want of candour or skill on the part of their 
adversaries had not lent their cooperation. 
Thus, we sometimes see them resort to a 
course of reasoning which every intelli- 
gent merchant in the country knows to be 
absurd ; at others, defend sound principles 
by bad argumeuts, and even cite authori- 
ties in their favor which are directly against 
them; by all of which they have afforded 
matter of triumph to their adversaries, and 
bronght the liberal system into discredit 
with two thirds of the nation. The “ re- 
marks” of the Free Trade Advocate in his 
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19th number (Nov. 7.) affords examples of 
all those mischievous blunders, which it 
may serve the cause of truth, and even of 
free trade, to notice. 

The editor says, that “ it is a fundamen- 
tai position with the advocates of free trade 
in this country that the effect of the tariff 
is to limit our exports, upon the ground 
that high duties limit imports. That if 
we will not buy, pro tanto we cannot sell, 
and consequently, that the price of wheat, 
tobacco, and cotton, must experience a de- 
clension in price, abroad as well as at 
home, owing to the limitations of the mar- 
ket occasioned by the tariff.” 

Here we have a specimen of that bad 
reasoning—that mixture of sound premis- 
es with false conclusions, which has served 
to confirm both the opposers and the de- 
fenders of the tariff in their respective opi- 
nions. It is certainly as true of nations as 
it is of individuals, that they cannot buy 
unless they can sell, or in other words, un- 
less they have something to buy with, or to 
give in exchange. But this principle ap- 
plies only to the whole of a nation’s fo- 
reign trade ; not to its trade with any par- 
In its trade with A it may 
buy twice as much as it sells, while in its 
trade with B it may sell twice as much as it 
buys. Thus in our trade with the Chinese 
we have commonly bought of them about 
twenty times as much as we have sold, the 
difierence being paid in dollars, and we 
have been enabled to do so, by selling more 
than we bought to Spanish America, and 
some other countries. 

Now it is not meant to be denied that 
when one nation is not able to sell as 
much as it buys, (no matter whether the 
effect be produced by restriction, or cheap- 
er production,) such a relation must not 
only lessen the trade between the two 
countries, but must depreciate the products 
of the nation which sells least, and en- 
hance those of the nation which sells most, 
in the markets of the other. Thus Chi- 
nese goods sell at a great advance in our 
markets, but our cotton, cotton fabrics, 
ginsene and furs, bring very little more 
money in Canton than they would bring 
at home. 

Such are the principles of the funda- 
mental position spoken of by the Free 
Trade Advocate, but what are their appli- 
cation? Do we not buy of other nations, 

Great Britain, for example? Do we buy 


ticular country. 
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less of her than we sell? Is it not on the 
contrary notorious, that for the last five 
and twenty years, we have never been able 
to sell to her as much as we bought of her, 
as is evinced by the course of exchange? 
A part of the difference of exchange, it is 
true, is owing to the difference at which 
gold is rated in the two countries, but after 
making a fair deduction for that, the rate 
of exchange proves unequivocally that we 
have bought of them, under all the dis- 
couragements of the tariff, more than we 
have sold. If therefore the “ Advocate’s” 
fundamental position has any application, 
it would seem to be this, that as Great 
Britain would not buy our wheat, we were 
less able to buy her manufactures, and, of 
course, that we must either supply the de- 
ficiency by manufacturing for ourselves, or 
do without her fabrics. 

The writer of the essays never meant to 
deny that the tariff had some effect on the 
prices of our staple commodities, but he 
believed that the effect was insignifiicant, 
redundant | 





compared with that of their 

] : : ooh at 
supply, taken In connection with tue policy 
of other nations. The of the 
tariff on prices is precisely this. fad it 


oper ition 


never existed, our importations of foreign 
merchandize would no have been 
larger, and exchange with England would 
have been still higher than it has been. 
This would have enabled the purchaser of | 
our cotton and tobacco, for export to that 
country, to give somewhat higher for them 
in this; and it would have raised the 
price of English goods here to the same 
But this advance of prices could 
ex- 


doubt 


extent. 
not have exceeded the difference of 
change. which is again limited by the ex- 
pense of transmitting specie, and a small 
advance in the rate of exchange would 
have raised the rate to this limit. Such ad- 
vance might not be more than five per cent., 
and could not exceed ten. Hence it was 
that in speaking of the operation of the tariff 
in producing the very great depression of 
prices which our staple commodities had 





sustained, it was said in the essays, that | 
it had not “ much more agency in produ- | 
cing our pecuniary difficulties than the last | 
year’s comet.” 

The tariff is indeed responsible for much 
mischief. It not only has taxed all classes 
for the benefit of one, but it bears unequally | 
on different parts of the union. It 
added the strong motive of pecuniary in- 


has | 
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terest to the causes of civil dissension 
that previously existed. In the heat 
and smoke of party strife thus generated, 
it has enabled sciolists to obtain a cur- 
rency for their crude theories, and cun- 
ning politicians, under the mask of “ ad- 
vocates” either of free trade, “ or the pro- 
tecting system,” to propogate false doc- 
trines of political economy in furtherance 
of their unholy purposes; and lastly, it 
has impeded the progress of manufactures 
by too much forcing them in some states, 
and preventing their establishment in others. 
Though it has this long list of sins to an- 
swer for, it is guiltless of lowering the pri- 
ces of our wheat, cotton and tobacco, 
farther than to the extent that his been 
mentioned. 

The causes of the depreciation of these 
staple commodities must then be sought 
elsewhere, and they are to be found with- 
out difficulty. Cotton has fallen in price, 
upon the same principle that every thing 
falls—that is when its supply has increas- 
ed faster than the demand. In the course 
of twenty five years, (from 1892 to 1827, 
the quantity imported into Great Britain 
has increased from 281.383 bales to 892.- 


! 
} 
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000 bags or bales, and this threefold in- 
has reduced it to less than 
half its former price, in the same way as 
the discovery of America has affected the 
price of gold and silver, or corn is made 
cheaper by an abundant crop. 

The price of tobacco too, as every 
planter and merchant in Virginia knows, 
depends upon the crop of the previous 
year, taken in connection with the quanti- 
ty remaining in the warehouse ; supposing 
the duties on consumption to remain the 
same. As the quantity of this article ex- 
ported has been not much increased, it has 
experienced a small comparative diminu- 
tion of price. 

The causes of the decline in the price 
of wheat are no less obvious. They are to 
be found in the change of the nations of 
Europe from a state of war, in which we 
were neutral, to a state of general peace, 
and to the policy of Great Britain, first in 
prohibiting our wheat, and then in a gra- 
duated duty, which in the ordinary state 
of her market, amounts to a prohibition. 
There is no other counrry but England 
which can furnish an adequate market for 
our largesurplus of grain; every other, eith- 
er on account of its distance, its cheapness 
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of production, or its limited consumption, 
being insufficient for that purpose. As soon 
then as her restrictive policy was adopted, 
wheat as necessarily fell, as would the 
price of hay in the neighbourhood of Phil- 
adelphia, if its inhabitants were to find 


some substitute for it, or purchase it else- | 


where. It could scarcely have been sup- 
posed that one who sects himself up for a 
teacher of political economy would thus 
require to be instructed in its rudiments. 
The editor of the Advocate is at some 
pains to prove that it is cheaper to give 
from thirty dollars to twenty dollars for 
a coat in time of war, and ten dollars in 
time of peace, than to give twenty dollars 
for it during both war and peace. So un- 
deniable a proposition scarcely required 
such an array of arithmetic to prove it. 


Nor have the more temperate defenders of 


the protecting system maintained that the 
addition to the price of manufactures in war 
justified “ exorbitant duties.” The prin- 
ciple is thus stated by Mr. Madison. 

“ Taking, for the sake of illustration, an equa- 
lity in the two periods, and the cost on an im- 
ported yard of cloth in time of war to be nine 
and a half dollars, and in time of peace, to be 
seven dollars, whilst the same could, at all times, 
be manufactured at home for eight dollars, it is 
evident that a tariff of one dollar and a quarter 
on the imported yard, could protect the home 
manufacture in time of peace, and avoida tax of 
one and a half dollars imposed by a state of war 

It cannot be said that manufactories 
could not support themselves against foreign 
competition in periods of peace, would spring up 
of themselves at the recurrence of war prices. It 
must be obvious to every one, that apart from the 
difficulty of great and sudden changes of employ- 
ment, no prudent capitalists would engage in 
expensive establishments of any sort, at the com- 
mencement of a war of uncertain duration, with 
acertainty of having them crushed by the return 
of peace. 

The strictest economy, therefore, suggests, as 
exceptions to the general rule, an estimate, in 
every given case, of war and peace periods and 
prices ; with inferences therefrom, uf the amount 
of a tariff which might be affected during peace, 
in order to avoid the tax resulting from war. 
And it will occur at once, that the inferences 
will be strengthened by adding to the supposi- 
tion of wars wholly foreign, that of wars in 
which our own country might be a party.” 

But, in truth, a still better argument 
against making our liability to war the 


which | 


ground of high duties, may be fouud in 
the circumstance, that we now have a na- 
vy which will render it impracticable for 
any power, even Great Britain, to blockade 
all our coast, as she did in the last war; 
and that, by means of our improved inter- 
nal navigation, foreign merchandize im- 
ported into any one part may be transmit- 
ted at a comparatively small cost to another. 
These changes in our situation, taken in 
connection with the advancement of our 
munufactures, have so diminished the ef- 
fect of war on the prices of manufactured 
commodities, that it hardly seems to justi- 


fy a duty of ten per cent. on the score of 


economy. It was from the preceding con- 
siderations, that this effect was not relied 
upon in the essays, as one of the grounds 
for encouraging manufactures in Virginia, 
though the editor of the advocate trium- 
phantly brings forward his laboured refu- 
tation, as if it had been. 

The editor frequently refers to Smith 
and Say, and is not able to comprehend 
how “any writer, who promulgates” such 
doctrines as the author of the essays has 
done, “ should suffer himself to be delud- 
ed into the belicf that they are in accord- 
ance with the principles” of those writers. 

One might suppose, from the preceding 
remark, t! 
those writers corresponding to the proposi- 
tions maintained in the essays, “ that the la- 
bour and capital of a country do not, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, spon- 


| taneously take the most profitable direc- 


| tion.” 





Let the reader judge, from the fol- 
lowing extract from Say’s treatise, (book 
i. chap 17,) in which, after a clear exposi- 
tion of the mischief of the restrictive po- 
licy, he adds :— 

“ Perhaps, too, it may be wise in a govern- 
ment to grant a premium on a particular product 
which, though it make a loss in the outset, holds 
out a fair prospect of profit in a few year’s time. 
Smith thinks otherwise : hear what he says on 
the subject.’ [Here follows a quotation from the 
second chapter of the fourth book of the Wealth 
of Nations.] 
though there are circumstances that 


*¢ And Smith is certainly right in 
the main ; 
form exceptions to the general rule, ‘ that every 
one is the best judge how to employ his industry 
and capital.’ Smith wrote at a period and in a 
country, where personal interest is well under- 
stood, and where any profitable mode of invest- 
ing capital and industry is not likely to be long 


overlooked. But every nation is not so far ad- 


iat there was nothing in either of 
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vanced in intelligence. How many countries 
are there where many of the best emp! »yyinents 


of capital are altogether excluded by prejudice S, 


that the 
many cities and provinces, 


governient alone can remove ? How 


where certain esta- 


blished investments of capital have prevailed 


from time immemorial : 


dy invests in landed property, in another it 


houses, and in others still in public offices, or 


national funds. Every 


the power of capital is, in such places, ntem- 
plated with distrust or disdain, so that partiality 
of 


shewn toa profitable mode employing indus- 


try or capital is, in such places, contemplated 
with distrust or disdain, so that partiality shewn 
to a profitable mode of employing industry, or 
capital may possibly be productiue of national 
advantage. 


Moreover, 


in an unsupported spec 


a 08 »} } a ] # wae 
anew channei of industry may ru- 
tble 


surers 


tulator, thouch eap of 


lab 


shall have acquired practice, and the novelty has 


yielding enormous profit, when the 


once been overcome. France. at present. eon- 


tains the most beautiful manufacture of silk and 
woollen in the world, and is probably indebted 
for thein to the wise encouragement of Colbert's 
He advanced to the manutae- 


loom at 


administration. 


turers two thousand franes for every 


work ; and by the way, this species of encourage- 


ment hasa very peculiar, advantage. In ordinary 
cases, Whatever the government levies upon the 
produce of individual exertion is wholly lest to 
future production; but, in this instance 


eproduction ; a portion of in- 


thi 


was employed in 1 
dividual resources was wn into the agevre- 
gate productive capital of the nation. 

It is recommended to this “ Advocate” 
not again to cite an authority unless he 
has read it, nor, though he has read it, 
unless he is sure he understands it. 

The writer of the essays has profited by 
the advice of the « Free Trade Advocate,’ 
and read Professor Dew’s lectures, and he 
finds in their favourable mention of the 
Advocate, some cause, in addition to their 
own merits, for the reiterated encomiums 
bestowed on them by that Journal. Verily, 
Professor Dew has paid a high price (eco- 
nomist as he is,) for the praises he has 
thus received. As these lectures are men- 
tioned, this writer cannot forbear to remark 
that ten years ago he thought, as Professor 
Dew seems to think, that the “ Wealth of 
Nations” comprehended all that was valu- 
able on the subject of free trade, and ten 
years hence, that gentleman’s candid mind 
may perceive and acknowledge that Smith’s 
doctrine, like all general principles in po- 


In one place, every bo- | 


unusual application of 


| guerre to that of 


;@ part] 
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| litics and morals, requires many qualifica- 
tions, to adapt it to the complicated con- 
cerns of men. 

The writer hopes he will be excused by 
| the readers of the Museum for occupying 
| them with what they may regard as but an 
unprofitable controversy. Had he follow- 
ed either his inclinations or general prac- 
tice, he should have suffered the strictures 
Trade Advocate to pass with- 

But his silence might have 
‘preted, and it seemed due to 
of a science, at once impor- 
tant and not generally understood, that the 
errors of the Advocate should be refuted, 
and its false pretension exposed. 

In conclusion, the author of the essays 
must apologize for not paying his respects 
to the Free Trade Advocate before, as cir- 
cumstances, which it unnecessary to 
mention, prevented his seeing the editor’s 
“remarks” till a fortnight after they were 
published. And as the occasion calls less 
for the shield of Minerva than her spear, 
he begs leave to change his former noi de 


CUSPIS. 


of the Free 
out notice. 
been misinte 
the interests 


1s 


Nov. 24. 


~ CONVENTION. 
( Continued from page 337). 





On Mond 1y of October. 


fore inferined our readers, the Convention began 


the 26th. as we be- 


the discussion of the constitutional provisions 

which the several committees had reported 

’ S 
The debate was opened by General Taylor of 


X 


had submitted to the committee three days be- 


v« resolutions, which he 


folk in support of five 
fore, as additions to the bill of rights. They 
were as foilows 


1. That the elective franchise should be uni- 
form + 90 the state, 


qualifications should confer a similar right of 


that, throughout similar 
suffrave. 

2. That among those entitled by the Constitu- 
tion to exercise the right of the elective fran- 
chise, there should be entire equality of suffrage; 
so that, in all elections, the suffrage of one qua- 
lified voter should avail as much as another qua- 
lified voter, whatever may be the disparity of 
their respective fortunes. 

3. That 
throughout the state. 

1. That as individual suffrage should be equal, 


representation, shall be uniform, 


without respect to the disparity of individual 


fortune, as an equal number of qualified voters 


are entitled to equal representation, without re- 





gard to the disparity of their aggregate fortunes 

























































public service, regard should be had to the abili- 
ty of individuals to contribute , and as this abili- 
ty to pay, from disparity of fortune, is unequal 
it would be unjust and oppressive to require each 
citizen to pay an equal amount of public taxes. 
These resolutions were explained and enfore- 
ed by the mover in a speech of considerable 
leneth, in which, he mentioned that all our po- 
litical institutions rested on the truth of these 
great principles. First, “that a free 


ment is the best calculated to promote human 


govern- 


happiness, if not universally in all countries and 
the 
Secondly. Tia’ the sovereignty resides, of right, 


Thirdly, that the 


in all times, least, in American States. 


and in fact, in the people. 
best mode of administering government is by 
agents, instead of by the people personally 

And that in pursuance of these principles, the 
rights of all the qualified voters should be equal, 
and the rule ef representation uniform, without 
The effect of 


these resolutions, would, of course, have been to 


regard to property or locality. 


favor the claims of the west. 

After some remarks by Judge Green and 
Mr. Nicholas, not arfecting the merits of the re- 
solutions, against their adoption, they were, on 
motion of Mr 

The Convention, having then proceeded to 


Jolinson, laid on the table. 

consider the report of the legislative committee, 
JudgeGreen moved the first resolution, by chang- 
Hlouse of 


Sawhite population ic 


ing the basis of representation in the 


Delegates trom white 
population and taxation combined, which motion 
closed the proceedings of the day. 

Judve Green and Mr. 
B. W. Leigh both expressed the wish, that those 


On the following day, 


who were in favor of basing representation on 
white population alone wouid assign their rea- 
sons for so importanta change in the constitution 


of the state. ! 





“ Give us, said Mr. Leis 


1, some 
reasons,—reasons which may excuse us in our 
self-esteem, for a tame submission to this, (in my 
opinion,) cruel, palpable and crying injustice.’ 
“ Give us, he added, something which we may 
at least call reasons for it; not arithmetical and 
mathematical reasons,—no mere abstractions ; 
but referring to the actual state cf things as they 
are—to the circumstances and condition of this 
commonwealth, why we must submit.” 

Mr. Cooke, of Frederick replied. He denied 
that the principle of representation recommend- 
ed by the committee was new, and he cited se- 
veral pi 





sages from the declaration of rights by 
Virginia in 1776 to prove it: he insisted that 
these principles were not mcre abstractions, but 


that they were as practically wise, as they were 
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5. That in all pecuniary contributions to the 
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majority to govern, carries its own sanction with 
it, and is a law imposed, by necessity on all free 
communities; but he maintained that equality of 
political rights was not inconsistent with the ex- 


clusion of women and children, and others inca- 


p ible of exercising 





He argued that the proposed amendment vio- 
lated 
rights. 
that 


mankind, but he insisted that 


every principle of the declaration of 


He said it proceeded on the supposition 
self-interest is the overruling passion of 
there were coun- 
teracting principles which always modify, and 
sometimes coutrol it; and he appealed to the 
past moderation with which the slave holders of 


the ce: 


stern division, who have hitherto held the 
power of the state, have exercised that power. 
Ile also appealed to the examples of other states, 


in fifteen of which, he said, represe 





lion was 


apportioned according to numbers alone, and in 


none had there been a single legislative invasion 


by the “ needy mi: ny” against the rights of the 


* wealthy few.” 

Adverting to the local peculiarities of Vir- 
ginia and the progress of population westwardly, 
he denied that the slave holders had any just 
grounds to fear oppression, as from the number of 
slaves held in several countries west of the Blue 
Ridge, (he Jefferson, 


particularized Berkely, 





Frederick and Botetourt),the slave holding popu- 
lation constituted a large majority of the state, 
and of course, that it was as unnecessary as un- 
just to invest this majority with “ factitious 
constitutional power.” 

Judge Green expressed his dissent from the 
interpretation given to the bill of rights by Mr. 
Cooke. 

* that all 


He understood that instrument to mean 
are by 


inen, y nature, so far equally 
free as that none might claim in the social state, 
a natural right to govern others,” 


Mr. ¢ 


the physica 





power relied on by . he maintained could 


give no right. 


He said that the right of the majority to gov- 


ern must be taken in connection with another 
principle, that the majority have an interest in 
doing what is right, and where the latter does 
He then 


local diversities 


not exist, the first has no application 
endeavoured to shew, from the 
already noticed, that a majority of the white 
population being on the west of the Blue Ridge, 
would, e’re long, perhaps in ten years, be in- 
terested in oppressing the country east, by taxa- 
tion ; and that they would be tempted to exer- 
cise the power by their strong desire for roads 
and canals. 

‘“< He combated the fact that the counties men- 
tioned by Mr. Cooke could be regarded as having 
identity of interest with the slave holding coun- 





theoretically just. He said that the right of a 


try, as three fourths of their voters are not slave 


400 
holders ; and noticing the guarantees that had 
been talked of, he denied that any adequate se- 
curity could be afforded to the people of the east, 
except by means of representation in the most 
numerous branch of the legislature. 

Mr. Campbell from Brooke (a trans-alleghany 
county) complained of the course of proceeding 
by the committee, in postponing the considera- 
tion of the first principles of government, em- 
braced by General Taylor’s resolutions, to that 
of its subordinate details. In answer to the ob- 
jection made against abstractions, he said that, 
every thing that could be called a principle was 
an abstract idea. And he insisted that the bur- 
then of proof lay on those who supported this 
amendment, and not on those who opposed it. 
The order yesterdsy he considered to be “ no 
principles,” and that to day, “no proof.” 

After some disposition manifested by several 
members to take the question, and an unsuccess- 
ful motion by Judge Upshur for the committee to 
rise, that gentleman spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment. He expressed his wish that the different 
interests of the state should be adjusted on the 
compromise.” 
rule that the 
majority ought to govern, and used many argu- 


principle of ‘ fair and peaceable 
He examined at great length the 


ments and illustrations to shew that such rule 
could not be derived from the law of nature, but 
was purely conventional, and founded in expe- 
diency. ‘That where there is an idendity of in- 
terest and feeling among the members of a com- 
munity, the rule is a wise one, and not other- 
wise. That every community had a right to 
judge for themselves in this matter, and that 
there “ was no rule of fitness, but fitness for 
theme”’ 

He mentioned that civil society could not ex 
ist without having a regard to property, and that 
therefore property must be protected ; and that 
this right to protection gave to property a just 
claim to the political power which controls it. 

On the following day (October 28th.) the same 
member resumed the subject, and after having 
recapitulated the principles insisted upon the day 
before, he enforced at gieat length the proposition 
that property must be protected, and in reply to 
the assertion that it had always protected itself, 
he said that it had been able to do so, because it 
had always hada shareof political power. Ie then 
asked if the gentlemen on the other side would 
consent to pay all the taxes and have all the re- 
presentation..—He presumed not. He then ad- 
verted to the difference of interests on the oppo- 
site sides of the Blue Ridge, which ought to be 
provided for, and dwelt particularly upon the ex- 
cess of slaves in the eastern division. 


He spoke of the bearing which the adoption of 
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white population as the basis of representation 
would have in the general gevernment, both in 
case an amendment should be proposed to the 
federal constitution respecting three fifths of the 
slaves, and as to the moral influence of Virgi- 
nia from her character for consistency. ; 

fears that 
would be 


He agreed that although he had no 
the power now claimed by the west 
abused by the present generation, there could 
against abuse from those who 
He denied that there 
was a majority of the whites with the slave 


be no security 


were to come aiter them. 


holding population, and inferred from the dimin- 
ishing ratio by which slaves had increased in the 
west, that there ever would be. 

The guarantees that had been proposed by the 
One 
of these was, a constitutional provision that 


west were then examined by the speaker. 


slaves shall not be taxed, but in a certain given 
ratio to lands. The other, was a restraint on the 
power of appropriating money, neither of which 
he said would in practice afford to the property 
of the east adequate protection. He insisted 
that no danger to the west could be apprehended 
from the proposed amendment, in proof of which 
he relied on the past forbearance of the east, as 
acknowledged by all, and on its being impossible 
for the people of the east to tax those of the 


west without also taxing themselves. 





THE ANNIVERSARY. 


Days, weeks and months have gulph'd them- 
selves in years, 
And years have joined the time that is no 
more, 
Since yon dark hour ;—that hour which stern- 
ly tore 
Hope from my heart, and, with it, earthly fears. 
What opes anew that source of griet and tears? 
This day’s return condemns one to feel o'er 
What then I felt; for all things as before 
Rise up around, and she herself appears 
Ee’n as she was; the same angelic air, 
That brow whereon, with pity, was express’d 
A purpose most resolv'd ;—her voice I hear; 
I clasp her hand and sue—in vain—my breast 
Is turned into a hell, and wild despair 
Bursts forth in sobs, that will not be suppress’d. 
p.c.T 
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